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Philippine Economic Progress 


BY JAMES A. STORER 


i gee REPORT OF THE Bell Mission of 1950 has been 

widely regarded as a sort of economic blueprint for 
the Philippines, against which the country’s progress 
might be measured.' The mission was sent to the Islands 
by the United States government at a time when their 
economic affairs were in a precarious condition and it 
was being asserted that the large sums granted by the 
United States to get the war-torn Philippine economy 
on its feet had been in large measure squandered e1 
misused. The Mission’s report was intended to define 
the conditions under which further US aid would be 
effective. The Quirino-Foster agreement of Novem- 
ber 1950 paved the way for implementation of some 
of the Bell Mission’s recommendations, including § re- 
vised tax measures and a minimum-wage law, and for 
operations of ECA (now MSA 
and advice to the Philippine Republic. 


to provide both aid 


One urgent problem engaging the attention of the 
Bell Mission was that of Philippine government finance 


Expenses for all government levels had increased from 
fiscal 


440 million pesos in 1947 to 732 million in th 


year 1950, amounting to over 16 percent of the gross 
national product. Revenue from taxation, however, was 
only 372 million pesos in 1950, having fallen some 30 
million from the previous year’s yield.” Cutting down 
expenses was not the answer, for although there had 


been some wasteful outlays, government expenditure 


Dr. Storer, Assistant Professor of Economics at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, conducted research in the Philippines as a Fulbright 


Scholar in 1951-52 


1 For the background and contents of the Bell Report, see 
Shirley Jenkins, “Philippine White Paper,’ Far Eastern Surve) 
January 10, 1951 

2 Report to the President of the United States by the 
Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines, Washington, 
1950 (hereafter cited as Bell Report Pechnical Memoranda, 
Section IX, Table 2; Third Annual Report, 1951, Central 
Bank of the Philippines, p. 3 


on education, agricultural services, health and public 
welfare was very inadequate. Improvement was sought, 
therefore, on the income side. Some groups were en- 
joying rising incomes and windfall profits from trade 
and speculation, which were not being fully tapped as 
a source of revenue. The existing tax structure was 
weak and full of ‘loopholes, relying largely on excise, 
import, and other indirect taxes; direct income taxes 
provided only 15 percent of government revenues. 
Even before the Bell Report was published there 
had been some effort made for tax reform in the Philip- 
pine Congress, and by 1951 a series of new tax meas- 
ures had been passed, increasing the rates of personal 
and corporate income taxes, excise taxes and docu- 
mentary stamp taxes. The most effective revenue meas- 
ure, however, was the 17 percent tax on foreign ex- 
change enacted in March 1951.“ As a result of these 


steps, actual revenues increased sharply, and in the fis- 
cal year 1952 they amounted to 585 million pesos 
more than the goal established by the Bell Mission. 


Some of the increase was due to greater efficiency in 


} As a result of legislative action in 1952, the rate of 


this tax is to be reduced to 12.5 percent in 1955. 
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collection and better procedures in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The improved tax picture largely ac- 
counts for the balanced budgets which the government 
has proudly presented for the last two years, with a 
reported surplus for the calendar year 1952 of some 46 
million pesos.‘ 

Resistance to an even more thorough tax-reform pro- 
gram remains strong and effective, especially in regard 
to personal and corporate income taxes. The Philip- 
pine Congress refused to extend the new higher in- 
come-tax rates into 1953. Most of the other new rates 
will expire at the end of 1953, and the exchange tax 
is to be lowered in July. The government has esti- 
mated 1953 receipts at something less than 530 million 
pesos, with even greater shrinkage expected in 1954. 
Secretary of Finance Montinola has predicted that if 
the higher rates are not continued into 1954, a 60- 
million-peso loss in government revenue will result.° He 
has also noted with some alarm the vulnerability and 
inequity of a tax structure which relies heavily upon 
exchange, excise and other taxes that are geared to 
the flow of imports and fall with greatest weight 
upon low-income groups. 

However, even a “hold-the-line” position will be dif- 
ficult to maintain, with a presidential election approach- 
ing in 1953, Furthermore, a sense of false security has 
been induced by the large and easy yields produced by 
the foreign-exchange tax. The fact that the Bell Report 
suggested such a tax has given it an aura of authority, 
and it is frequently forgotten that the Bell Mission re- 
garded it only as a temporary measure. In the Philip- 
pines, talk of its abolition is often linked with a sug- 
gested revision of the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, 
permitting the Philippines to enact a tariff which would 
provide adequate revenue and obviate the necessity for 
more fundamental tax reform. 


Inflation Now under Control 


Inflation, caused by the flood of US funds and the 
shortage of goods, has been brought under control by 
firm credit restrictions applied by the Central Bank, 
though it remains a threat. The wartime-high price level 
of 875 (1941100) was brought down to 270 in 1950.* 
In that year, however, the Korean war, together with 
stringent import controls, forced it up again to 324, 
thus indicating the extreme dependence of Philippine 
prices upon uncontrollable foreign events. Throughout 


4 New York Times, January 6, 1953, p. 84. 

5 Central Bank News Digest, December 24, 
January 3, 1953. 

6 Data on prices and money circulation are from the 
Special Commemorative Central Bank News 
Digest, January 3, 1953. 
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1952, and 


Issue of the 


1952 the price level remained around 300, owing to the 
sobering influence of the export market and a moderate 
slowdown of business activity. 

Closely related to the domestic price and monetary 
problem was the question of the country’s dollar or 
gold reserve. In November 1952 this stood at some $307 
million, which compared favorably with the low of 
$260 million to which it had fallen in December 1949, 
when not only an excess of imports but a flight of capi- 
tal had been fast exhausting Philippine dollar resources. 
This situation had necessitated restrictive measures even 
before the arrival of the Bell Mission. As early as 1948 
an import control law had been enacted, largely in 
response to the suggestions of the Joint Philippine- 
American Finance Commission of 1947. It was almost 
entirely ineffectual, however, since it applied only to 
luxuries, quotas were high, and loopholes were wide. 
Throughout 1949 the situation became worse, until in 
December there was a loss of over $14 million in one 
week. 

At this point the newly-created Central Bank, taking 
the initiative, instituted exchange control (for which 
approval had been obtained from the United States), 
imposed credit control, and successfully urged a more 
stringent limitation of imports. Armed with these meas- 
ures, the government was able to check the outward 
flow of dollars and to curb imports from the United 
States.’ Total imports in 1950 were cut in value to 684 
million pesos from the previous year’s total of well 
over a billion. There was a qualitative shift as well, 
which reflected the desire of the government to pro- 
mote industrialization of the country. Consumer goods 
amounted to only 50 percent of the total against more 
than 64 percent earlier. Raw materials, ostensibly for 
further fabrication within the country, rose from 26 to 
37 percent; and the share of capital goods, though still 
small, increased from 9 to 12 percent.* 

In 1951 the fear of scarcity brought on by the Kor- 
ean war and a consequent fear of domestic inflation 
led officials to think that the control program was a 
bit too severe, and restrictions were relaxed. Imports 
promptly rose to an annual total of over 960 million 
pesos, The easing of controls, especially on certain food 
items, revealed the persistent strong desire for consumer 
goods, which in 1951 composed 55 percent of total im- 
ports, while raw materials declined to 28 percent. Hence 
the excess of imports, which in 1950 was only 10 mil- 


7 These internal controls, together with fortuitous inter- 
national events, enabled the reserve to reach a peak of $390 
million in the early spring of 1951, though the trend since 
then has unfortunately not been very encouraging. 

8 Data on imports are from the Third Annual Report of 
the Central Bank, 1951, p. 87 and Table 45, Appendix D, 


p. 256. 
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lion pesos, mounted to 140 million in 1951. In 1952 im- 
ports were again brought under greater control, but 
still amounted in value to over 880 million pesos. 


From a quantitative standpoint, there is no doubt 
that the agencies of the Philippine government demon- 
strated, at least in 1950, their ability to choke off the 
incessant demand ‘for imports. Since, however, the de- 
mand was only repressed, there was a great temptation 
to circumvent the regulations and thus enjoy the high 
profits that were possible on foreign goods. The oppor- 
tunities for evasion were manifold because of the gov- 
ernment’s attempt to enccurage “new Filipino” traders 
and to facilitate the import of raw or semi-processed 
goods to be fabricated further by Filipino labor. Indeed, 
it was apparent that a number of Congressmen were 
more interested in these possibilities of import control 
than in the primary one of safeguarding the dollar re- 
serve. The present demand for revision of the Trade 
Act stems in part from a desire to replace the plethora 
of existing controls by a simple tariff structure which 
would accomplish much the same thing. 


Imports, of course, are but one side of the balance 
of trade, and efforts have likewise been made to en- 
courage and develop Philippine exports. Here again, 
dependence upon outside forces, especially the world 
prices of Philippine export commodities, places the 
country in a vulnerable position. For instance, the 1951 
trade picture was disturbed not only by the rise in im- 
ports, but also by the fall in export prices of copra and 
abaca. The price index for coconut products fell from 
a high of 117 in the first quarter of 1951 to a low of 
80 in the last quarter (1948-49=100). Fibers, including 
abacd, attained a high of 134 in the year and later fell 
to 110. The overall price index of export commodities 
(1937100) fell from 279 in March to 211 in Decem- 
ber. The volume of shipments in 1951 was considerably 
higher than in 1950, and the total value of shipments 
was greater than in any previous postwar year, amount- 
ing to well over 800 million pesos. If the price decline 
of the last six months had not been so great, the deficit 
balance of over 140 million pesos could have been 
largely avoided. 

Unfortunately, during 1952 exports continued to de- 
cline both in price and in volume, so that only 700 mil- 
lion pesos was earned from this source. The balance of 
payments deficit was held down to about 160 million 
pesos, but only by reducing dollar allocations from the 
Central Bank to the Import Control Office and by the 
rise in US government payments to the Philippines, es- 
pecially those made by the Veterans Administration 
and MSA. 


9 Price data from Third ‘Annual Report of the Central 
Bank, 1951, pp. 90, 268. 
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Behind the balance of payments problem lie the 
basic shortcomings of domestic production. The Bell 
Report pointed out that trade-control measures, though 
they may temporarily help to produce equilibrium, are 


directed to the symptoms rather than the causes of economic 
disorder. . . . A permanent solution to their problems will 
be found only through a determined effort on the part of 
the people and the Government of the Philippines, with the 
aid and encouragement of the United States, to increase pro- 
duction and improve productive efficiency, to raise the level 
of wages and farm income, and to open new opportunities 
for work and acquiring land.'° 


Food production, long a deficit item, has increased 
only 7 percent above the 1940 level and still lags far 
behind the present needs of a population that has in- 
creased by almost 25 percent since 1940. Land devoted 
to raising food crops, primarily rice and corn, has in- 
creased by 300,000 hectares to a total of more than 3.7 
million hectares, Productivity, however, has certainly 
not increased. The deficit in domestic food production 
has had to be met by food imports, which in 1951 were 
valued at 200 million pesos." 


MSA Agricultural Activities 


The 1947 Agricultural Mission made a series of re- 
commendations for improvement of Philippine agricul- 
ture, which before the war employed about 73 percent 
of those gainfully occupied. However, in 1950 the Bell 
Mission found that no important part of this program 
had been adopted. Because of the urgency of this 
problem, the largest share of the time and money of 
MSA has been devoted to agricultural activities. In 
fifteen months of operation through July 1952, $14 
million was allocated for such purposes, particularly 
importation and distribution of fertilizer. In fiscal 
1952, over 65,000 farmers were provided with fertilizer; 
of these, more than 70 percent had never used it before. 
It has been estimated that, for every peso a farmer 
invested in fertilizer, he got an added revenue of 3.5 
pesos from the sale of his crop. 

Since the use of fertilizer is novel to most Filipino 
farmers, a great educational task still has to be per- 
formed. Provision for some kind of agricultural exten- 
sion service is now being undertaken by MSA and 
PHILCUSA. Through 1952, $2.5 million had been de- 
voted to this purpose, while another million had gone 
for equipm-nt and improvement of the agricultural sta- 
tion and college at Los Bajos. Another large item in 
the MSA agricultural program is the provision of irri- 


10 Bell Report, p, 3. 
11 See Statistical Bulletin of the Central Bank of the 
Philippines, June 1952, p. 70, Table 38. 
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gation pumps, for which $5 million was allocated in 
1952..* MSA and Philippine officials hope that as a 
result of these efforts the Philippines can become more 
nearly self-sufficient in all food lines and completely 
so in the staple item of rice 

Of the crops that enter the export market, coconut 
products have been the big dollar earner since the war, 
displacing sugar from its former position. The war it- 
self did little damage to the trees; the preparation of 
copra for the export market takes little equipment or 
capital; and its volume of production quickly responded 
to the excellent market that prevailed after the war 
Thus by 1949 the total output of 
amounted to 900,000 metric tons, well above the 1938 
level. By 1951 production had topped the million-ton 
mark, and in all postwar years up to 1952 copra pro- 
1) percent of all dollars 


copra products 


ducts were earning well over 
acquired through exports.’ 

Abaca production has increased since the war but 
has not regained its prewar position. Its cultivation be- 
fore the war was largely in the hands of Japanese, and 
the dislocation and disruption created by their absence 
have hampered postwar recovery. An added difficulty 
in the last few years has been the spread of the mosaic 
disease, which has greatly reduced potential crop yields 
in both quantity and quality, Action by MSA has ap- 
parently curbed the spread of the disease, though in 
1952 its harmful effects, together with depressed mar- 
ket prices, reduced abaca dollar carnings by 40 per- 
cent.'® 

Sugar, the main export crop before the war, has been 
the most difficult to revive. Sugar centrals suffered 
heavy damage during the hostilities, and of the 41 
operating before the war only some 30 are now being 


used. Reconstruction and reactivation of these 30 re- 


quired heavy capitalization, much of which had to be 
loaned to the centrals by the Philippine Rehabilitation 


Finance Corporation. Postwar recovery has also been 
hampered in recent years by droughts and typhoons, In 
1952, however, sugar practically filled its US quota of 
952,000 short tons under the 1946 legislation, and al- 
most dislodged copra from its position as top dollar 
earner. But in 1954 it will become subject to a rising 
US tariff; hence most Philippine sugar interests view 

12 See article by Roland Renne, Chief of the MSA Mis- 
December 1952 


Agricultural Ex 


sion in the Philippines, Bataan 

13 See comment by the Director of the 
tension Service, Manila Times, October 28, 1952, and that of 
R. Allen Griffin, Director of MSA in Southeast Asia, Manila 
Bulletin, November 10, 1951 

14 See Third Annual Report of the Central Bank, pp. 165 
and 185, Tables 28 and 48 

15 Production in 1952) was 
port proceeds for the first eleven months were 75 million 


January 3, 1953, pp. 23, 24 


150,000 metric tons, and ex 


pesos Central Bank News Digest 
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the future with alarm. The competitive position of Phil- 
ippine sugar in the world market is not very strong, and 
loss of the US preferential treatment would certainly 
threaten many of the less efficient centrals and planters. 
These groups are naturally extremely interested in a 
revision of the Trade Act that would preserve for them 


a profitable and protected market. 


The Credit Problem 

An investigation of Philippine agriculture cannot go 
far before it encounters two basic problems which af- 
fect not only the volume of production but the whole 
fabric of rural life. One is the great lack of credit fa- 
cilities for the farmer, who, though often needing con- 
tinuous credit, has had to obtain it from usurers, It 
is encouraging that the Philippine Congress has at last 
enacted two measures designed to remedy the situation. 
One of these authorizes the establishment by private 
groups of rural banks, with the government, through 
the RFC, standing ready to supply half of the capital 
if necessary. By the end of 1952 the Central Bank 
proudly reported that the applications of sixteen rural 
banks had been approved. Some critics believe that 
though the aims of this act are laudable, the private 
capital subscriptions are likely to come from the large, 
established family interests in the provinces, whose dom- 
ination over the creditor will only be perpetuated. Yet 
some parts of the country have a sufficiently diversified 
economy to support such small rural banks. The other 
measure, intended for areas where the rural banks can- 
not be established, sets up an agricultural credit and 
cooperative financing system with a 100-million-peso re- 
volving fund to provide small loans to farmers at reason- 
able rates. For the Philippines these are bold measures, 
but neither has been in operation long, and it remains 
to be seen how far they will go toward meeting the 
need for rural credit. 

Just as there is usually a capital and credit shortage 
in underdeveloped countries, so there is usually a land 
problem, and the Philippines is no exception. In fact, 
many hold that landownership and land settlement are 
the number-one problem of the Islands, on whose solu- 
tion depends any real progress toward economic, politi- 
cal and social stability. Overcrowding and excessive 
farm tenancy exist in certain areas, notably the rice- 
bowl region of central Luzon.'® ‘Tenants must often pay 
rents amounting to 50 percent of the crop. Though 
there is a law limiting rents to 30 percent, it tends to 
be honored in the breach. Those who do own their 
own land often have such small plots that they cannot 
make a living from them. Farmers such as these, con- 
tinually in debt and with little hope for the future, 


16 See J. E. Spencer, Land and People in the Philippin 


University of California Press, 1952), p. 120 
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constitute fertile soil for the growth of the Communist- 
led Hukbalahap movement. 

All of the previous US missions to the Philippines, 
and more recently MSA, have clearly indicated the re- 
lationship of the land problem not only to low econom- 
ic productivity but also to political instability. A report 
by an MSA staff member has urged that the govern- 
ment purchase large private estates for resale to in- 
dividual farmers, This recommendation is not new and 
can be viewed as eminently sensible and conservative. 
Its reception by the administration in Manila was un- 
favorable, however.'* Government officials maintain 
that the solution to the land problem is to speed up re- 
settlement in the southern island of Mindanao, which 
still offers fertile land for new settlers. However, the 
people of central Luzon are, of all Filipinos, the least 
inclined to travel. For many, therefore, resettlement 
cannot remedy the ills of the existing system of cultiva- 
tion and landownership. 

From other parts of the country, however, there is 
a movement to Mindanao, Estimates vary greatly, but 
all run above the figure of ten thousand arrivals a 
month.'* Most of them come by ship to Davao or Cota- 
bato and then fan out into the coastal plains beyond. 
LASEDECO, the government corporation in charge of 
resettlement, finds itself utterly unable to cope with 
these thousands, or even to process their applications. 
Much less can it meet the need for roads, schools, pow- 
er, and other facilities which farmers and citizens re- 
quire and deserve. Tractors and combines are left idle, 
deteriorating in the rain and sun, because there are no 
experienced operators or spare parts. Storage facilities 
are inadequate or nonexistent, making it impossible to 
hold rice crops for sale at a favorable market price. 
Squatters are prevalent, as are speculators and_prof- 
iteers selling false titles and charging artificial prices. 
These and other factors create a picture of confusion 
and disappointment. It is not difficult to see that here, 
as in the north, there is ample cause for the spread of 
a dissident movement. 

The Philippine Army, under the direction of the 
former Defense Secretary, Ramon Magsaysay, has or- 
ganized a number of settlement schemes in Mindanao. 
Most of the settlers in these EDCOR projects are for- 
mer Huks, though a few are ex-servicemen, The pro- 
jects have had relatively more ample funds than have 
those of LASEDECO; they have had the services of 
Army officers whose pay was coming from other ac- 
counts; and they have had behind them the discipline 


17 For comment on the Hardie report and its reception, 
see New York Times, October 25 and December 19, 1952; 
January | and 6, 1953. 

18 See article by Amante Bigornia, Manila Bulletin, March 


31, 1952 
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and authority of the Army, which has maintained order 
and curbed the activities of speculators and parasites. 
The success of these Army projects has led some of the 
more disappointed LASEDECO settlers to conclude that 
the former enemies of the government are getting bet- 
ter’ treatment than law-abiding citizens. Though only 
a drop in the bucket, EDCOR has clearly demon- 
strated what can be done, and points the way to the 


future. 


The Industrialization Problem 

The other great question in the Philippines is the 
degree and kind of industrialization which the country 
can support. For long years industrialization has been 
the dream of many Filipinos, and the coming of inde- 
pendence gave hope that at least part of the dream 
might materialize. The government has by various 
measures attempted to encourage the growth of indus- 
try. One of the earliest steps was to exempt “new and 
necessary” industries from payment of taxes for four 
years, This resulted in the beginning of local manu- 
facture of a great variety of small products, such as 
pencils, chalk, pots and pans, and nails. 

A much greater inducement, however, was furnished 


by import control, under which provision was made for 


preferential treatment of Filipino manufacturers, This 


protective measure to some extent overcame the pre- 
valent aversion to risking capital in anything but com- 
mercial or real estate activities. Manufacturing firms 
increased from a mere 46 in 1948 to over 570 in 1952. 
Many of these, it is true, were in lines hardly basic 
to the economy, and much of what was called indus- 
trialization was only a bottling or packaging operation 
devised to surmount import control. Some of the new 
manufacturing enterprises appeared to be merely blinds 
to take advantage of import privileges for raw mater- 
ials, which instead of being further fabricated were 
sold immediately on the market.'® 

Though capital has become much less timid in the 
last few years, there is still much progress to be made 
in getting full productive use of the rather large po- 
tential supply of domestic capital. Excessive quantities 
of liquic funds are still kept in the bamboo tube. 
Though there is a stock exchange in Manila, it has 
been primarily concerned with trading in mining shares 
and has functioned only in a very limited way as an 
intermediary between savers and users of funds. More- 
over, most Filipino corporations are really facades for 
what are essentially family partnerships. The deliberate 
use of the corporation as a means of expanding outside 
ownership and securing new capital is a rare phenom- 


enon. 


19 Philippines Herald, July 25, 1952. 





In 1952 the government, with the cooperation of 
MSA, set up a loan-guarantee program with !0 million 
pesos from counterpart funds, to be used in guarantee- 
ing loans made by the RFC or by any authorized bank 
up to 80 percent of the principal. Loans were to be 
less than 500,000 pesos, and emphasis was to be placed 
on either dollar-saving or dollar-earning activities. 

It is hoped that new industries will as far as possible 
use domestic raw materials. A nail factory means little 
if it represents nothing but the cutting and pointing of 
imported wire. It is encouraging to see attention being 
given to the potentialities for further fabrication of 
coconut products and other basic Philippine crops. 
There is already a paper plant using bagasse, or sugar 
cane waste. The future development of the important 
paper industry, however, appears to lie in utilization 
of local timber supplies. 

There is great need for the development of fibers 
other than abacd. Experiments in cotton-growing have 
so far met with little success. On Mindanao various 
other fibers are being tested, including ramie and kenaf. 
The latter, it is hoped, will some day be able to supply 
the needs of several new mills that have been built to 
produce the large number of bags required annually 
for sugar, rice, and copra products. The largest of 
these is Andres Soriano’s Industrial Textile Manufac- 
turing Corporation, capitalized at 7.5 million pesos, 
which expects to produce between 28,000 and 37,000 
bags a day. This mill is using imported jute at present 
but is experimenting with a mixed fiber content in- 
cluding domestic kenaf, whose tensile strength is greater 
than that of jute. 


The Role of American Investment 

Some of the most significant aspects of the indus- 
trialization program are being carried forward by for- 
eign, chiefly American, firms. The first wave of post- 
war American funds was needed to rehabilitate pre- 
viously established enterprises. Once this need was met, 
the deteriorating economic situation discouraged new 
American capital. However, the imposition of the con- 
trols program and the subsequent improvement of con- 
ditions induced several American firms to establish or 
expand their manufacturing interests in the islands. 
American personnel are also active in the development 
of some of the newer mining activities and in the tim- 
ber and lumber industry. In these fields knowledge of, 
and contacts with, the United States market have been 
of vital concern. The faith that private American cap- 
ital has in the Philippines has been most notably ex- 
emplified by the decision of Caltex to construct a 30- 
million-dollar refinery plant on Luzon. 

There are certain Filipinos, of course, who see in 


20 Manila Times, September 2, 1952. 
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these activities a threat to Philippine sovereignty. The 
government’s concern over parity and the present re- 
quest for reciprocity with the United States in this 
matter indicate its need to cater to this basically legiti- 
mate but at times exploited concern of Filipinos for 
their own natural resources. Filipinos have been disap- 
pointed with the present extent of American invest- 
ment in their country, and increasingly they recognize 
the valuable assistance that United States private capi- 
tal and know-how can give. This attitude was demon- 
strated by the Manila press in its sharp criticism of 
the administration for its failure to waive the impert 
duties levied on the equipment required for the con- 
struction of the Caltex refinery, The government itself 
has made several moves which might be interpreted as 
attempts to improve the climate for foreign investment 
and activity. Most recently the Central Bank has author- 
ized Americans working in the Philippines to receive 
dollars for United States income-tax payments without 
the necessity for paying the exchange tax.** 

The government, through its National Development 
Corporation, has a long prewar record of ownership 
and operation of industrial enterprises, including ce- 
ment and textile plants. It has disposed of some of its 
activities in this line in an effort to simplify and re- 
duce waste, but has gone ahead with the construction 
of a steel mill and shipyard and various power pro- 
jects. These and other operations have been financed 
by the Central Bank, which was authorized in its char- 
ter to loan 200 million pesos to the government for 
economic development activities. 

Industrialization is justified apart from its impor- 
tance in balancing international payments, for a great 
deal of unemployment exists in the country. Many are 
employed irregularly or for only part of the year. A 
potential source of supplementary income is the further 
development of cottage or handicraft industries. From 
the beginning, MSA has given attention to this matter 
and several technicians are working in this field. Aside 
from the direct relief they afford, such industries re- 
quire fewer family and social adjustments than a full- 
blown factory system. At best, however, this is only a 
partial solution. The market for such relatively expen- 
sive hand-made articles is limited almost exclusively to 
the United States, where Philippine products must face 
stiff competition from other countries. 

The various efforts aimed at expanding local pro- 
duction, both agricultural and industrial, have thus far 
failed to meet the needs of the country. The balance 
of payments is still in a precarious condition. There 
has been some hope that relief might be afforded by 


21 Central Bank Memorandum to Authorized Agents, dated 
February 13, 1953. 
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a shift in emphasis from trade with the United States 
to trade with other Asian nations. However, the only 
significant accomplishment to date has been the 1950 
agreement with SCAP which established trade with 
Japan on an open-account or barter basis. Japan has 
come to be the second-largest trader in the Philippines, 
ranking after the United States; but it is a poor 
second, receiving only 7 percent of Philippine exports 
and furnishing only 4 percent of the imports.** There 
is still a strong and understandable resistance in the 
Philippines to close economic ties with Japan. More im- 
portant is fear of a flood of Japanese goods which 
would threaten domestic industries. Many Filipinos 
would rather process their own raw materials than ship 
them to Japan only to see them return as manufac- 
tured goods. 

Despite progress made in various directions, there can 
be no immediate hope of altering the pattern of Phil- 
ippine international trade. The Philippines must still 
rely almost entirely on the United States as a buyer and 
seller, It therefore behooves the country to establish 
its trade relationships with the United States on as 
permanent and as favorable a basis as possible. Many 
Filipinos feel that progress in this direction must be 
achieved by a thorough-going revision of the 1946 
Philippine Trade Act, but not all of them agree on the 
nature of such revision. There is general support for 
ending the parity clause, which gives Americans equal 
rights with Filipinos in the matter of landownership and 
resource exploitation, and a general dislike of the pro- 
visions which require United States approval for any 
change in the peso-dollar relationship. Filipinos also 
feel that they should have greater freedom to impose 
tariffs on American goods. 

However, in a matter of tariff revision there is con- 
siderable diversity of views in the Philippines. Some 


22 Central Bank News Digest, January 3, 1953. 


argue for full maintenance of tariff preference on Phil- 
ippine goods entering the United States. Some, on the 
other hand, would abolish free trade both ways. Both 
of these are extreme views, the former favoring, in ef- 
fect, continuation of the colonial type of economy, the 
latter representing an over-zealous bid for self-suffi- 
ciency. The National Economic Council of the Philip- 
pines, and various government officials, have taken a 
middle-of-the-road position, advocating “selective free 
trade.” Under this proposal a certain quantity of goods 
($300 million is often mentioned) from each country 
would be allowed to enter the other duty-free. The es- 
sential market for Philippine exports would thus be pre- 
served, while at the same time the Philippines could 
impose tariffs on some types of American goods. From 
the American standpoint, such an arrangement would 
ensure an adequate supply of certain vital raw materials 
and a continued market in the Philippines for selected 
goods. Yet a free-trade quota of $300 million might be 
so high as to preclude the effective operation of a 
tariff. It might permit entry into the Philippines, in 
addition to capital goods and equipment, of a large 
quantity of consumer items which would compete with 
products of domestic industry. Continued free entry 
into the United States of Philippine basic commodities 
might delay the reduction of costs and raising of ef- 
ficiency which alone can put these industries on a 
competitive basis. 

Thus, while revision of the Trade Act is necessary 
and desirable, it must be undertaken with care. Many 
Filipinos pin their hopes on revision, and there is 
danger of its being regarded as a panacea. It would 
be unfortunate if concentration upon the task of revis- 
ing the Trade Act should distract attention from fur- 
ther implementation of the Bell Report. Only by carry- 
ing forward the reforins indicated in this and other 
reports can the Philippines achieve a sound, balanced 
and equitable economy. 


China Views Her Russian Tutor 
BY RICHARD L. PLUNKETT 


a 14, 1950, marked the signing of a full- 

dress political, economic and military alliance be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union. Only fragmentary 
evidence concerning the implementation of this Treaty 
of “Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance”’ has 
Mr. Plunkett is a student of international relations, recently 
graduated from Northwestern University. 

1 Its full title is “Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mu- 
tual Assistance between the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the People’s Republic of China.” (Military Situation 
in the Far East [The MacArthur Hearings], Appendix, pp. 
3171-76, August 17, 1951.) 
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reached the West, but study of the Chinese press sug- 
gests several tentative conclusions concerning the types 
of Soviet aid received, the propaganda treatment ac- 
corded it, and the attitudes toward Moscow which the 
government may be seeking to inculcate. 

The Treaty text indicated a limited scale of aid in 
relation to China’s needs. Credit granted China 
amounted to only $300 million, extended over five 
years. China was to receive “equipment for electric 
power stations, metallurgical and engineering plants, 
equipment for mines for the production of coal and 
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ores, railway and other transport equipment, rails and 
other materials for the restoration and development of 
the national economy of China,” and was to repay the 
principal and interest at one percent per annum with 
deliveries of “raw materials, tea, gold and American 
dollars.’”’ 


Although 


presence of much Soviet military equipment in Korea 


American observers have reported — the 


few references to direct military aid occur in the 
Chinese press. However. the Soviet model for Chinese 
military development was revealed in a speech by Hsiao 
Hua, deputy director of the General Political Depart- 
ment, People’s Revolutionary Military Committee, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the People’s Liberation 
Army. “In marching toward modernization,” he said, 
“the People’s Liberation Army must study the ad- 
vanced military science of the Soviet Union with an 
open mind, The Soviet Army of today will be the model 
of the People’s Liberation Army of tomorrow. The 
military science of the Soviet Union is the most pro- 
gressive military science in the world.’” General Chu 
Teh told his commanders and men that they should 
“constantly improve themselves, modelling themselves 
on the great ever-triumphant Soviet Army which is 
Stalin. We 


must assiduously study Stalin’s military science 


under the direct leadership of Comrade 


Soviet actions in connection with the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway (formerly the Chinese Eastern Railway 
receive much space in the: Chinese press. Many articles 
describe the training of Chinese technicians on the 
railway, One report credited Soviet instructors with 
having trained 16,300 administrative and technical 
cadres on the railroad in addition to 29,000 other 
persons in 1950, and 38,000 persons who participated 
Other articles 


describe rolling stock, repairs, and workshops built by 


in spare-time technical studies in 1951] 


Soviet technicians in an effort to modernize and _re- 
store the railroad. 

A Soviet communique of September 18, 1952, promis- 
ing the return to China of all rights to the Chinese 


2 Ibid., pp. 3174, 3175. 

4 New China News Agency, Peking, August 1, 1952, ‘The 
source for most of the materials from the Chinese press cited 
here is the Survey of the Chinese Mainland Press, issued 
several times weekly by the American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong. Issues are numbered consecutively and include both re 
leases in English by the New China News Agency and trans 
lations of other materials in the Chinese press by the Con 
sulate General's staff. A second publication issued by the same 
source is Current Background, which compiles translations 
dealing with a specific subject. Unless otherwise indicated the 
Survey is the source of materials in this article. Although fre 
quently awkward, the language of the translations has been 
retained without change. 

4 New China News Agency, Peking, July 31, 1952 

5 Ibid., May 3, 1952. 
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Changchun Railway, evoked a spate of praise of the 
Sovict Union for returning the railroad without com- 
pensation.® The comment of the Shanghai Sin Wen 
Jih Pao was typical: 


The 1950 Sino-Soviet agreement on the Chinese Changchun 
Railway clearly reflected, in particular, the principle of the 
Sovict Union’s foreign policy of respecting national sovereignty 
and the interests of other states. Now that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has fulfilled the agreement by returning the Chinese 
Changchun Railway to China in due time, it is indicative of 


the Soviet good faith in treaty obligations.’ 


A statement of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 
implied that friction had existed over the railway 
issue: “we can see how scrupulously the Soviet Govern- 
ment abides by its international treaties and agree- 
ments. All rumors and attempts of imperialists to cause 
a rift in the Sino-Soviet relations are thus utterly 


crushed.””8 


Different Types of Aid 

Some indication of the relative importance of dif- 
ferent types of aid may be found in the fact that few 
specific references are made to machinery or other 
equipment supplied by Russia although many are made 
to Soviet advisers and techniques. Liu Ning-i, vice- 
chairman of the All-China Federation of Labor, noted 
some of the more important achievements of Soviet 
technicians in an article in the Peking Jen Min Jih 
Pao, drawing particular attention to the aid of Soviet 
experts in the construction of the Peking-Hankow and 
Hankow-Canton railways, in the “speedy construction 
of the Chengtu-Chungking and the Tsienhsui-Lanchow 
railroads, in the execution of the Hwai river project 
and the construction of the Chinkiang water detention 
basin on the middle reaches of the Yangtse river, and 
lastly, in the building of the new Tangku harbor in 
Tientsin.”” Several reports have described one Soviet 
expert’s “most advanced Soviet method of bridge con- 
struction”, which involves fitting the body of the bridge 
on shore, supported by rolling cylinders, and then 
drawing the bridge onto the foundations.'’® An article 
on heavy industrial construction in the Northeast listed 


a number of “advanced methods” in tunnelling, in- 


spection, and building construction, and added: “Soviet 


6 The Soviet Union had originally offered to return the 
railroad without compensation in a manifesto of July 25, 1919, 
by Leo Karakhan, then Deputy People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs. This offer to renounce all claims to the railway 
was immediately retracted and all copies of the manifesto sup- 
pressed. See Allen S. Whiting, “The Soviet Offer to China of 
1919,” Far Eastern Quarterly, August 1951. 

7 Shanghai Sin Wen Jih Pao, September 18, 1952. 

8 New China News Agency, Peking, September 18, 1952. 

9 Ibid., November 3, 1952 

10 Hone Kong Wen Hui Pao, November 28, 1952 
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technical experts have done much in helping the plan- 
ning of our capital construction and they work per- 
sonally to ensure the work being done along advanced 
Soviet experience.” A concluding statement afforded 
insight into the Chinese reaction: “The Sovict Union 
even sent us for installation in our plants newly made 
machines which have never been used before.””™ 

Soviet aid in terms of machinery and other equip- 
ment appears to be concentrated in heavy industrial 
construction and transportation—particularly in rail- 
ways. References to Soviet equipment and to advisers in 
steel mills and coal fields are much more frequent than 
mention of such aid in light industry. A report on the 
construction of an open coal mine in Fuhsin referred 
repeatedly to Soviet advisers who had supervised its 
planning and construction. “We are inexperienced in 
designing the construction of such a modern coal mine, 
but the experts of the Soviet Union helped us to over- 
come the difficulties and drew up a new plan 
for us.”'® The assistance afforded by Soviet technicians 
in modernizing steel mills at Anshan received much 
publicity. 

Two articles published during Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Month gave far more credit than usual to Soviet 
assistance. One described the use of Soviet standard- 
ized blueprints in the Northeast construction program 
although another article published nearly two months 
later discussed the same blueprints without mentioning 
the Soviet Union).*° The second Friendship Month 
article credited the “all-around assistance of the Soviet 
Union” and noted that 


tens of thousands of tons of machinery and equipment flowed 
from the Soviet Union to various industrial sites. Very many 
modern factories were built with Soviet assistance, from the 
blue-prints of factories to the equipment in each workshop 
The Thermal Power Plant in Fusin, for instance, is entirely 
controlled by electricity. In the Harbin flax mill, huge auto- 
matic dyeing and bleaching machines are operated by two 
workers regulating an electric control panel.'* 


Agricultural assistance would appear to have been 
less dramatic, for Chinese writers have made much 
more of the “revolutionary” system of close-planting 
of wheat than of any other agricultural development. 
An occasional article departs from the regular pattern. 
One report of an animal-breeding station in Chahar 
related that it had “hundreds of pure-bred horses, 
merino sheep, milch and beef cows which have been 
specially brought in from the Soviet Union.”'® Another 


11 New China News Agency, Mukden, August 23, 1952. 

12 Ibid., October 27, 1952. 

13 Ibid., December 8, 1952, and New China News Agency, 
Peking, January 29, 1953. 

14 New China News Agency, Mukden, November 26, 1952 

15 New China News Agency, Kalgan, August 24, 1952. 
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Friendship Month article noted that “no sooner was 
the Central People’s Government set up than a flow 
of modern tractors, harvester combines, and other 
farm machines began to pour into China. These were 
soon followed by top-ranking agronomists, collective 
farm managers, and veterinarians.”'® The article went 
on to describe Soviet assistance in establishing 52 large 
mechanized state farms, mostly in the Northeast, which 
is also to be the central area for the introduction of 
“Soviet type” horse-drawn farm during 
1953. Such references to Soviet assistance are unusual, 


machinery 
however. 


Trade with Russia 

Clues to the inclusion of specific items in Chinese 
trade with the Soviet Union occur in reports of price 
changes. Thus, one article noted that, on orders from 
the Ministry of Trade, the North China Petroleum 
Products Company had lowered prices of Soviet lubri- 
cating oil and lubricating grease." The Shanghai 
Metals and Machinery Company reduced prices on 
Russian wire rods, tin sheets, aluminum ingots, black 
iron pipe and black plate.'* Soviet advisers and equip- 
ment were credited with having scored a victory over 
the United Nations embargo by enabling the petro- 
leum industry to produce “ample supplies of gasoline 
and kerosene to meet the needs of the people through- 
out the country.”'® 

The first “through” train to leave Kalgan for Russia 
included 30 Soviet-type refrigerator-cars loaded with 
“sweet and juicy tangerines” from Chekiang.*” Kwang- 
tung oranges “are now shipped to the Soviet Union.” 
Some 65,000 hogs reportedly were slaughtered between 
March 23 and April 19, 1952, for export to the Soviet 
Union, “thus giving the peasants encouragement to 
raise more hogs and solving the current marketing 
problem”.?? About 80 percent of East China’s raw 
and processed silk, as well as 70 percent of the tea 
output in the Shanghai area, is going to the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies.” 

Reliance on the Soviet bloc has increased since the 
imposition of the United Nations embargo on China's 


trade. 


16 New China News Agency, Peking, November 22, 1952 

17 Tientsin Chin Pu Jih Pao, May 1%, 1952. 

18 Shanghai Ta Kung Pao, July 4, 1952. 

19 Shanghai News, August 13, 1952 

20 Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao, December 21, 1952 

21 New China News Agency, Peking, January 27, 1953 

22 New China News Agency, Shanghai, May 8, 1952 

Ibid., August 27, 1952. The same report noted: “Meats, 

eges, oil, sausage casing, fruit, feathers, and many other items 
for export all have a good market in the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies, From March to July over ten thou- 
sand tons of pork were exported.” 
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Foreign trade has grown even more rapidly than domestic 
trade in spite of the United States’ policy of blockade and 
embargo. The Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies ac- 
count for over 70 percent of the total value of China’s foreign 
trade at present. Furthermore, a foreign trade balance has 


been achieved. 


The increase in Sino-Soviet trade and its effect on 
transportation facilities have been reflected in several 
descriptions of the expansion of the Sino-Soviet Joint 
Civil Aviation Company. On article noted that imports 
of “machineries and precision instruments needed for 
the development of Chinese industry” rose sharply in 
1951-52.%° Air-freight charges have been reduced twice 
because of increases in the volume of traffic, according 
to a report which also noted that numbers of Chinese 
had been trained as technicians in civil aviation.” 

The advantages offered by trade with the Soviet 
Union as against trade with the West have been sug- 
gested in several contexts in the Chinese press. A senior 
official in the Trade Ministry at Peking declared in 
1951 that “average prices of Soviet products are 20 
to 30 percent cheaper than those of similar products 
in the American and British market We can buy 
some key industrial equipment such as tool machines 
in Soviet Russia at prices about 30 to 60 percent 
cheaper than the cost of similar products in the United 
States or Britain.”*’ The Peking Jen Min Jih Pao re- 
marked that help from the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies had “equipped the country with favor- 
able economic conditions for its gigantic construction”’.*8 

On the other hand, in an account of an international 
economic conference attended mainly by members of 
the Soviet bloc, the manager of a manufacturing com- 
pany reported that the Chinese delegation had con- 
cluded trade agreements involving $220 million and 
that China’s needs would continue to grow. China, 


he wrote, would have 


urgent needs for industrial supplies such as hydraulic power 


generators, cranes, dredgers, automatic machine tools, huge 


copper and iron rolling machines, and machineries for the 


chemical and other industries While 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and _ the 


we Can import 
these machineries from 
People’s Democracies, we can also import them from capitalist 


states.°" 


This note of awareness of Western trade potentiali- 
ties has appeared in other newspaper articles. Com- 
menting on a Sino-Japanese trade agreement, signed 
before American pressure cut off such trade, the chair- 

24 New China News Agency, Peking, September 13, 1952 

25 Hong Kong Ta Kung Pao, November 20, 1952. 

26 New China News Agency, Peking, November 24, 

27 Ibid., April 23, 1952 

28 Ibid., October 1, 1952 

29 Shanghai Hsin Wen Jih Pao, May 14, 
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1952 


1952, 


man of a Chinese committee to promote international 
trade stated that the restoration of China’s industry and 
agriculture had made available for export large quanti- 
ties of agricultural, mineral and animal products. “At 
the same time”, he said, “the enhanced purchasing 
power of the Chinese people, the enlarging of the home 
market, and the launching of large-scale economic 
construction have given China a large capacity for 
importing industrial machinery, equipment, industrial 
materials, raw materials, semi-finished goods, and in- 
dustrial products from foreign countries.”*° 

Writing in the Peking Jen Min Jih Pao, Minister of 
Foreign Trade Yeh Chi-chuang revealed the existence 
of internal criticisms of Sino-Soviet trade. He asserted 
that trade with Russia and the People’s Democracies 


had made 


rapid strides, rising from 26 percent in value in 1950 as a 
portion of our total trade, to 61 percent in 1951, and an 
estimated 70 percent this year. Imports from the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies are a very great aid to our 
economic construction, while at the same time most of our 
farm products and byproducts that need to be exported have 
found markets in these countries . . . undoubtedly we will con- 
tinue to expand our trade with the Sovict Union and the 
People’s Democracies and to develop our trade with our neigh- 
Southeast Asia. At the same time we are willing to 
restore and increase our trade with Western countries. 

We have never neglected any opportunity for developing trade 


bors in 


with any country, because the peoples of all countries in the 
East and West desire peaceful trade. It is quite wrong of some 
people to think that the expansion of our trade with the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies will adversely af- 
fect our trade with Western countries. It should be noted 
that, after the establishment of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment in 1949, China’s trade with many Western countries at 
one time revived and grew to a considerable degree. Only after 
the American government launched an embargo was this trade 


restricted and brought to a standstill.°! 


K’ung Yuan, Director-General of the Customs Ad- 
ministration, indicated official concern in an article 
explaining the control exercised over foreign trade ly 
the People’s Custom House. K’ung wrote that, wl.cre 
necessary, 
futy for 


the system of control, examination, and collection of 
cargo transportation with the Soviet Union and tlhe New 
be gradually improved, and the different 
Union and the New Democracies 
I rading with 


Democracies must 
nature between the Soviet 
and the Capitalist nations must be recognized 


brother nations does not concern with safeguarding 
mutual devel- 


our 
against any economic aggression but with tle 
opment among the brother nations. If this fundamental point 
is not recognized, and the control measure mechanically ap- 


plied to them as to the capitalist nations, it would be com- 
pletely wrong.*4 

30 New China News Agency, Peking, June 2, 1952. 
31 Ibid., October 2, 1952. 
32 Peking Jen Min Jih Pao, August 3, 
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One writer suggested the existence of internal con- 
troversy in an article entitled “Several Mistaken Ideas 
Concerning the Realization of Socialist Future Criti- 
cized.” He discussed transitional stages leading to 
socialism, and then asked: 


Can Socialism be put into immediate practice if we buy more 
machines and tractors from the Soviet Union? It is true that 
on our way to Socialism, the Soviet Union is in a position to 
help us with machines and techniques. As a matter of fact, 
great help has been rendered us by the Soviet Union in this 
connection. But as China has so vast a domain and so large a 
population and is so backward in production, how can we 
expect the Soviet Union to provide us with so many machines 
offhand ?33 


The press affords occasional clues to the value placed 
on Soviet assistance, In reporting on his work, Fu Tso- 
yi, Minister of Water Conservancy, relegated help re- 
ceived from Soviet technicians, advisers and equip- 
ment to third place.** Po Yi-po, Finance Minister of 
the Central People’s Government, listed the “disinter- 
ested help of the Soviet Union” in fourth and last 
place among reasons for the country’s successful eco- 
nomic rehabilitation in 1951.°° Progress reports issued 
on the third anniversary of the People’s Republic of 
China provided detailed reviews of economic progress 
without itemizing Soviet aid received.** One extremely 
detailed analysis of the economic scene as China 
launches its industrialization program made no mention 
of the Soviet Union in discussing the problem of capital 


accumulation.*? 


The Value of Soviet Experiente 

Yet, a theme that appears in the press with great 
frequency is to the effect that China’s construction 
plans can be accomplished only with Soviet assistance. 
Thus, a telegram dispatched during Friendship Month 
by the All-China Federation of Labor to the Soviet 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions stated 
that “the Chinese working class and working people 
personally realize that selfishless assistance rendered 
by the Soviet people is the necessary condition of New 
China’s construction.”** Premier Chou En-lai echoed 
this theme a day later at a Peking rally: “There is no 
doubt that the further strengthening of friendship and 
cooperation between the Soviet and Chinese peoples, 
together with the study of the revolutionary theories 
of Lenin and Stalin and advanced Soviet experience in 
the construction of Socialism, will help us greatly in 


33 Chung Kuo Ching Nien, November 16, 1952. 

34 Current Background, No. 213, October 1, 1952. 

35 New China News Agency, Peking, August 10, 1952. 
36 Current Background, No. 218, November 5, 1952. 

37 New China News Agency, Shanghai, March 11, 1953. 
38 New China News Agency, Peking, November 6, 1952 
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our coming large scale construction.”** The launching 
of the program of industrial construction in January 
1953 brought forth variations on this theme in a number 
of publications, of which a Tientsin editorial was 
typical: “Verily the path of Sovict construction is 
also the path of human happiness Today, as 
China starts on its Five Year Plan of large-scale con- 
struction, 500,000,000 courageous and industrious people 
are united in advancing along the path of Soviet con- 
struction according to plans, so as to reform our 
country thoroughly.”*° 

In July 1952 the Central-South branch of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association (SSFA) adopted a pro- 
gram designed to “publicize the great achievements of 
Socialist and Communist constructions in the Sovict 
Union . . . [and to] serve to strengthen education on 
the development of New Democracy and collectivism 
so as to rectify the various mistaken ideas and incorrect 
thinking.” “At the same time,” according to this pro- 
gram, “we should actively introduce and propagandate 
the advanced scientific knowledge and production ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union with a view to gradually 
forming a mass study campaign to greet the large- 
scale economic construction of our motherland.” 

The propaganda drive stressing friendship between 
China and the Soviet Union reached a climax during 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Month, November 1952. The 
SSFA flooded newspapers with articles lauding the 
Sovict Union, Russian technical and other aid to China, 
and the superiority of Soviet scientific techniques, The 
SSFA’s memebrship reportedly reached 39,000,000. in 
120,000 branch organizations. It contributed articles to 
74 periodicals and 580 smaller publications, supported 
200 film-projection teams and 2500 lantern-slide groups 
in the field,*? broadcast Russian-language instruction 
programs, sponsored innumerable specches, rallies and 
exhibits, and played host to a score of Russian peasant, 
worker, and entertainment teams which toured China 
during the autumn. 

The detailed statistical treatment given the SSFA’s 
cultural drive contrasted sharply with the newspapers’ 
vague presentation of the assistance program. The 
flood of Soviet publications reaching China was said 
to include 13,505,000 copies of translations of 3,131 
Russian works published in the period 1950-52.** Thirty- 
five Russian newsreels’ and 53 Russian films were 
dubbed in Chinese by government and private film 
companies for an audience reported to total 580,000,000 


persons in 1952.** 


39 Ibid., November 7, 1952. 

40 Tientsin Ta Kung Pao, January 10, 1953. 

41 Ch’ang Chiang Jih Pao, Hankow, July 23, 1952. 

42 New China News Agency, Peking, November 5, 1952. 
43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., January 8, 1953. 
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A campaign to introduce Soviet materials into the 
higher schools and universities was intensified as the 
propaganda drive gained momentum. All curricula re- 
flected Soviet technical experience and pedagogical 
techy ‘ques, Tsinghua University, for example, reported: 
“Sovie. teaching outlines are being followed in some 
60 percent of the 104 courses offered, with 31 percent 
basically employing Soviet material and 30 percent 
we 6 f 
faculty campaign to learn Russian was declared to be 
teache rs’ | 


teaching material in parts 


employing Soviet 
“a manifestation of the overthrow of [the 
traditional European and American Capitalist academic 
a study of 
Sovict 


viewpoint, and their determination to make 


the advanced scientific knowledge of — the 
Union.”** The newly-opened colleges of geology and 
iron and steel metallurgy in Peking use the “Soviet 
education method”, and their curricula follow the 
Soviet pattern.*? Meetings of the China Academy of 
Sciences have stressed “intensification of study and the 


45 Most 


technological institutions have revised their curricula 


introduction of Soviet advanced technique.’ 


in conformity with the Soviet plan of specialized majoi 


courses of study.*” 


Insistence on Soviet Ideology 

Occasional references suggest that ideological reform 
among university teaching staffs has met with resistance 
An editorial in the Canton Nan Fang Jih Pao criticized 


the ideological bias of the scholar class: 


Many of [the scholars] are ideologically unable to distinguish 
between friend and foe, nor can they draw the ideological de 
marcation line between the petit bourgeoisie and the working 
class. Some school teachers have harbored reactionary thoughts, 
even to the extent of being friendly with the U.S., worshipping 


Soviet Union, the Communist 


the U.S., and opposing the 


Party, and the people 


An earlier report of reform in Tsinghua University 
noted that, “following the ideological reform and the 
three-anti movement, the teachers of Tsinghua Uni- 
versity have ideologically drawn a line between the 
enemy and friends, criticized their past concepts of 
worshipping America and Britain, and become eager 
to learn the Soviet advanced experiences.””*! Technicians 
at a geological work conference in January 1953 criti- 


cized their own habit of “worshipping” American and 


45 Ibid., January 5, 19553 

46 Ibid 

47 Hone Kong Ta Aung Pao, August 17, 1952 

48 New China News Agency, Peking, October 26, 1952 

49 Ibid, December 2, 1952 

50 Current Background, No. 213, October 1, 1952 
tion of an article in the Canton Nan Fang Jth Pao, May 26, 
1952. 
51 New China News Agency, Peking, October 30, 1952 
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Transla- 


British methods and proposed measures for introducing 
Soviet techniques.** A stream of similar examples fol- 
lowed in the course of the year. One self-criticism re- 
vealed a possible source of Sino-Soviet friction: “in 
1945, I expressed anti-Soviet sentiments while dis- 
cussing the problems of Port Arthur and Dairen with 
American students attending a class on public speaking” 
at Pomona College in California) .™ 

A mobilization report by Yeh Chien-ying, Chairman 
of the Kwangtung Provincial People’s Government, 
discussed ideological reform in the colleges. According 


to Yeh, 


some of our intellectuals have been injured by such ideology 
of cosmopolitanism as was manifested in their ideology of 
worshipping the U.S., fearing the U.S., and being friendly 
with the U.S. They not only despise their own country but 
suspect the Communist Party. They have even slandered, 
doubted, and opposed the citadel of peaceful democratic front 

the Soviet Union! Under the present circumstances one’s 
attitude towards the Soviet Uuion is the criterion to judge 
who is an internationalist and who is not. Anyone opposing 
the Soviet Union is a counter-revolutionary and will go to the 
enemy side. Chairman Mao has told us to lean to the side 
of the Soviet Union. At the same time we must love our na- 


tion and our people : 


Various newspaper editorials and articles have ana- 
lyzed the economic aspects of China’s present relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. In a criticism of a new 
history of the Mongolian People’s Republic, the Peking 
Jen Min Jih Pao stated: 
history, backward nations depending on the aid of the 


Soviet Union can cross over the capitalist stage and 


“under the new conditions of 


advance towards socialism.” 
Stalin’s last account of the economic problems of 


socialism in the Soviet Union was widely praised in the 


Chines« press. One editorial noted: “the laws of politi- 


cal economy of Socialism as elucidated by Comrade 
Stalin are laws which play a leading role in the social 
lite of China. The views running counter to Marxism 
which Comrade Stalin criticizes also exist in our coun- 
try. . .”°° The editorial exhorted all workers and Party 
cadres to study Stalin’s new essay in order to apply 
Soviet experience to China’s problems. Another article 
six weeks later renewed the appeal to study Stalin’s 
work, reported the number of cadres who had mas- 
tered it, and noted that the “past infrequency of study 
among high-ranking cadres is being radically changed. 


52 New China News Agency, Chungking, January 4, 1953. 

53 Current Background, No. 213, October 1, 1952. Transla- 
tion of an article in the Peking Auang Ming Jih Pao, July 
8, 1952 

54 Ibid. Translation of an article in the Canton Nan Fang 
Jih Pao, June 2, 1952 

55 Peking Jen Min Jih Pao, August 26, 1952. 

56 New China News Agency, Peking, October 30, 1952 
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All party cadres realize that they must conscientiously 
study the documents of the Nineteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party-Soviet Union and Stalin’s great 
work for the tremendous work of China’s forthcoming 
economic construction.”*’ One newspaper commented 
on Stalin’s essay before quoting from Mao Tse-tung’s 
On People’s Democratic Dictatorship: “The Commun- 
ist Party of the USSR is our best teacher from whom 
we must learn.” It then tied everything together: “We 
have many superior conditions, rich resources, and 
latent forces, and the help of the Soviet Union—all 
these are valuable assets.”°* 

Peking’s apparent desire to encourage uncritical ad- 
miration for the Soviet Union appears in such state- 
ments as “the technical standard of the Soviet Union 

57 Ibid., December 18, 1952. 

58 Peking Jen Min Jih Pao, November 19, 1952. 


The Food Situation in 


BY N. V. SOVANI 


{ jpea FOOD MINISTER in the Government of India, Mr. 

Kidwai, is reported to have declared recently that 
the food problem in India had been solved. Inasmuch 
as Statistical evidence regarding the production of 
food-grains indicates that food requirements are not 
being met, such a statement obviously flies in the face 
of facts. It will not, however, cause much surprise or 
elicit lively contradiction in India, where the Gandhian 
tradition of interpretation and reinterpretation of drama- 
tic but impulsive declarations has been developed to a 
fine art. How Mr. Kidwai’s statement will ultimately 
be interpreted cannot be discerned at present. 

To the objective observer, however, it is clear that 
the food problem does most decidedly exist and must 
continue to do so for years to come. The gulf that 
yawns between these two views of the same problem is 
simply a manifestation of the difference between con- 
clusions dictated by political considerations and_ those 
shaped by academic or theoretical analysis. Much the 
same difficulty is evident in most of the problems of 
economic development in India and other under- 
developed countries. The Indian food problem, which 
offers a good example in this connection, merits close 
study. For this purpose, it is necessary to explain brief- 
ly the two views noted above. 

The theoretical, academic view has been broadly 
outlined in two reports issued by the Planning Com- 
Mr. Sovani, Assistant to the Director of the Gokhale In- 
stitute of Politics and Economics in Poona, is the author of 
Planning of Post-War Economic Development in India and 


other studies of the Indian economy. 
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is the highest in the world,”*® Soviet art is the “most 
advanced art of mankind,”*’ and, to quote the chair- 
man of the All-China Federation of Scientific Socicties, 
“there is no denying the fact that the Soviet Science is 
the most advanced in the world.’*' The director of 
the Institute of Mathematics of the China Academy 
of Sciences completed the picture when he said, “I 
love the Soviet Union because it has an incomparably 
superior social system, because its future is the highest 
ideal of mankind, because it has the world’s greatest 
leader, Stalin. The Soviet Union’s today is our 
motherland’s tomorrow. As we love our motherland 
so we love the Soviet Union.’’* 


59 Ibid., January 22, 1953. 
60 New China News Agency, Peking, November 11, 1952 
61 Ibid., November 9, 1952 
62 Ibid., November 16, 1952 
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mission of the Government of India. According to the 
Commission, the food problem in India is a manifesta- 
tion, not of a temporary disequilibrium between popula- 
tion and food supply, but rather of the constantly mount- 
ing pressure of the one on the other. Its solution must, 
therefore, be sought not in short-term expedients but 
in the sustained application of relatively long-range 
measures, ‘Total India at 
present falls short of annual requirements by 6.9 million 
tons, assuming a daily allowance per adult of 13.7 


food-grain production in 


ounces, which is not an optimum figure. Moreover, the 
growth in population requires the provision each year 
of an additional 450,000 tons of 
present consumption level is to be maintained. 


food-grains if the 
Since this deficiency must be overcome, the Five 
Year Plan is seeking to raise production of food-grains 
so as to obviate the necessity for imports before its 
expiration. During the life of the Plan, imports will 
necessarily total some 3 million tons annually. Yet, even 
grains that are raised domestically must be made avail- 
able to the consumer —and especially to the urban and 
non-producing rural population at reasonable prices 
Food-grains must therefore be procured by govern- 
ment means from producers who have a surplus to sell, 
and the foodstuffs thus collected, as well as those im- 
ported, must be distributed through a rationing system 
While there may be some scope for variation in each 
State in regard to procurement procedures andthe 
extent to which rationing is instituted, certain minimum 
conditions should be laid down by all of the States. 

For example, the inhabitants of all towns of a certain 
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size, to be determined by the central government, should 
be rationed so that concentrated pressure on food sup- 
plies may. be isolated. Moreover, in food-deficit areas 
some type of rationing, formal or informal, of the rural 
population may frequently be necessary. Each State 
should approach the problem from a national stand- 
point, contributing to the central government’s pool of 
food-grains to the best of its ability and drawing from 
it only as much as it absolutely requires. The central 
government should maintain a reserve stock of at least 
one million tons with which to meet emergencies. 

Controls are needed to ensure that food-grains will 
be available throughout the nation at reasonable prices 
and for sustained periods. The prices of such grains 
occupy a key position in the total scale of prices; their 
stability is essential to the fulfillment of the over-all 
plan for national economic development. Under exist- 
ing circumstances, any step toward their decontrol will 
certainly raise prices and very likely jeopardize the 
entire system of food controls. If “food for all” is to be 
the effective basis of policy, and if the investment goals 
of the Five Year Plan are to be retained, the funda- 
mental structure of food controls must be kept intact 
during the life of the Plan. So reason the theoreticians. 

From the essentially short-term political and prag- 
matic point of view, the sooner the “Food Problem” 
ceases to exist—not necessarily in reality but at least 
in the public consciousness—the better for all con- 
cerned, 

The most tangible symbol of food shortage in India 
is afforded by food controls. Their abolition, in the 
politician’s view, would be tantamount to a solution of 
the food problem. In this view he reflects popular 
opinion. Food controls, and particularly the govern- 
ment procurement of food-grains, which constitutes 
their backbone, are extremely unpopular in India. Their 
administration is a State responsibility, though over-all 
policy is determined by the central government. 

The State governments take a provincial view of the 
matter. The availability of food-grains per capita varies 
from State to State: in 1950-51 the figures were 20 
ozs. in Madhya Pradesh, 17 ozs. in the Punjab and 12 
ozs, in Bombay. This disparity is created by the exist- 
ence of bans on the inter-state movement of food- 
grains. The States that have surplus food supplies are 
reluctant to lift these bans lest by doing so they permit 
their surpluses to flow to deficit States and thereby 
reduce the existing relatively high availability of food- 
grains per capita at home. 

With these remarks as a background, we may turn 
to a brief examination of recent developments relating 
to the food situation in India, In 1949, after the food- 
decontrol debacle of the. previous year, Mr. Nehru 
made his now famous declaration that India would at- 
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tain self-sufficiency in food by the end of 1951 and 
that no food would be imported thereafter except in 
cases of emergency. Shortly afterwards self-sufficiency 
in jute and cotton as well was made an official ob- 
jective. A note of comedy was provided by the request 
of the then Food Minister for higher prices for raw 
cotton so that land could be diverted from growing 
food to raising cotton, thus enabling the country to ex- 
port cloth so as to earn foreign currency with which 
to buy food abroad. It was later suggested that self- 
sufficiency in food might be somewhat qualified, since 
regions that were trying to become self-sufficient in 
cotton and jute would be eligible for imports of foods. 
In the end nobody knew what the Prime Minister’s 
original declaration had meant, though with character- 
istic candor he declared in Parliament on November 
18, 1952: “I made that statement in all sincerity of 
purpose and had every intention that we should try our 
best. But I regret that my words were falsified and I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of myself for having made .. . 
what was almost a pledge to the country.” 


The Trend Towards Decontrol 

The Planning Commission, whose draft of the Five 
Year Plan was published in July 1951, took an es- 
sentially academic view of the various aspects of the 
food problem which have been described above. Its 
report was an important plank in the Congress Party’s 
platform in the 1951-52 general elections, from which 
the Congress emerged with a resounding victory, In 
Madras State, however, the Congress fared relatively 
poorly, and Mr. Rajgopalachari, a Party leader, be- 
came Chief Minister there under peculiar circumstances. 
Among the first moves made by Mr. Rajgopalachari, 
who is regarded as a seasoned and astute politician, 
was decontrol of food, apparently without prior con- 
sultation with the central government. Statutory ration- 
ing was ended in Madras in June 1952, and the pro- 
curement system, too, was temporarily suspended. Cheap 
grain shops were opened. The example set by Madras 
was followed in the next months by Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, Mysore, Saurashtra and Madhya 
Bharat, in all of which States statutory rationing was 
suspended, 

Adoption of decontrol policies on such a large scale 
could not have been undertaken without the concur- 
rence of the central Food Ministry, where another 
shrewd politician, Mr. Kidwai, a strong advocate of 
decontrol, now presided. The first hint that the central 
Food Ministry was following a policy of gradual de- 
control appeared in the press towards the end of Octo- 
ber 1952. (See, for example, The Times of India, 
October 22, 1952.) It was reported that Mr. Kidwai 
had appealed to the Bombay government to join with 
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the other States in decontrolling food, and that Bombay 
had expressed willingness to do so on condition that 
existing bans on the inter-state movement of food- 
grains were lifted. 

Although these developments did not appear to dis- 
turb the Planning Commission, its Advisory Board, 
meeting in Delhi on October 24, 1952, took a serious 
view of them and expressed the opinion that a policy 
of decontrol would seriously jeopardize the success of 
the Five Year Plan. Meanwhile Mr. Kidwai was hold- 
ing a meeting of State Food Ministers in Bombay, at 
which substantial agreement was reportedly reached, 
subject to certain conditions, on the question of gradual 
decontrol of food-grains. 

On October 27, Mr. Kidwai told journalists in 
Bombay that all of the States had agreed uncondition- 
ally to his proposal for gradual decontrol. He added 
that he had the support of the Planning Commission 
for his new policy, which had been dictated by the 
facts of the situation, not by theories. Hitherto, he ex- 
plained, acceptance by the State governments of a de- 
control policy had depended on whether they were 
surplus or deficit in food-grains; but now, for the 
first time, all of the States had agreed to his proposal 
in the general interest and for the common good. 

Despite Mr. Kidwai’s assurances, the Planning Com- 
mission, it appeared, did not support his new policy of 
gradual decontrol. The disagreement between the two 
views soon emerged into the open, and a crisis seemed 
imminent. On November 9, at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Development Council, comprising the Chief 
Ministers of the States, Mr. Nehru reportedly offered 
a warning against any general program of decontrol. 
It was announced that the Ministers of Agriculture of 
the various States would meet to discuss modification 
of controls, but on November 15 this conference was 
reported cancelled, without any reason being offered for 
the change in plan. 

On November 17, the debate on food opened in 
Parliament. Mr. Kidwai proposed a new policy designed 
to relax controls on millets and other coarse grains and 
to allow each State government, with the approval of 
the central government, to purchase these commodities 
in other States, either on a State-to-State basis or 
directly through their own agencies. Such a_ policy 
would, he believed, encourage the achievement of 
maximum surpluses and permit the best use to be made 
of them. Procurement, on the other hand, he said, dis- 
couraged production; where procurement procedures 
were lax, as in Northern India, the production of food- 
grains had increased significantly. Moreover, the prices 
of food-grains were falling in the country generally; 
central government reserves exceeded a million tons; 
and the stock position had never been more reassuring. 
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Changes in the prevailing food policy were, Mr. Kidwai 
concluded, therefore very much in order. 

Mr. Deshmukh, the Finance Minister, speaking for 
the Planning Commission, attacked Mr. Kidwai’s argu- 
ments and advocated retention of controls. “There are,” 
he remarked, “some people—fortunately very few—who 
say we could run a plan with a thread of decontrol 
running eternally in our mind. These two things are 
not compatible and that is what the Government has 
recognized.” The Prime Minister declared in the course 
of the debate: “I might go so far as to say, looking to 
the future somewhat, that this basic approach will 
continue even if, instead of being deficit in food, we 
are clearly and demonstrably surplus in food.” 

Following the discussion, the House adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “This House, having considered the 
food situation, approves of the policy of Government 
regarding general control of food-grains and welcomes 
the desire of the Government to adjust the same to suit 
local or temporary conditions without prejudice to the 
basic objectives.” 

This statement was generally regarded as constituting 
a rebuff to Mr. Kidwai and a triumph for the Planning 
Commission, but it soon proved to have been nothing 
of the kind. Mr. Kidwai’s scheme for abolishing con- 
trols over millets and coarse grains was adopted. Bom- 
bay State reduced its rationing commitments in Janu- 
ary 1953. More recent developments may be suggested 
by a quotation from the “Review of Financial and 
Economic Conditions for April 1953” published in the 
Bulletin of the Reserve Bank of India for May 1953. 


The improvement in the food position led to further re- 
laxation of controls over food grains in the Punjab, Mysore, 
Ajmer and U.P. In the Punjab wheat was decontrolled from 
May 15, both as regards price and movement within the 
State. Similar steps were taken in Ajmer, with the exception 
of gram, effective from May 1, 1953. From the same date 
rationing was lifted in 27 out of 61 towns in Uttar Pradesh 
and also in three places in Mysore State. In accordance with 
the Government of India’s directive to all the State Govern- 
ments, the Punjab and U.P. Governments have discontinued 
procurement of wheat during the rabi season. In Bombay 
procurement of wheat would be stopped after it has reached 
the target of 50,000 tons. During the current rabi season, the 
U.P. Government would buy rice, barley and gram from 
licensed cealers at declared prices, while jowar and bajra 
would be purchased in the open markets. 


These developments are certainly not calculated to 
keep exisiing food controls intact. Yet, the final report 
of the Government of India Planning Commission, 
published in December 1952, warned that “for the 
period of the Five Year plan, rationing and procure- 
ment, together with certain minimum imports, must be 
regarded as a key to the maintenance of a stable system 
of food controls.” Quite clearly the key is being re- 
moved gradually and persistently all along the line. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN MODERN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN. By Surendra J. Patel. Bombay: Current 
Book House, 1952. 169 pp. (New York: Augustus Kelly 


$2.75). 


In this competent, scholarly study, which was his doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Patel, who 
is at present working with the United Nations in the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs and the Technical Assistance 
Administration, traces the increase in the numbers of land- 
less laborers in Indian agricultural society over the past two 
centuries. In the traditional village economy of India, founded 
on the integrated unity of cultivation and handicrafts, there 
was little cause for a distinct group of landless laborers. Even 
as late as the closing decades of the nineteenth century, when 
cheap manufactures from the West had shattered India’s 
handicraft industries, landless laborers accounted for no more 
than 13 percent of the total Indian agricultural population. 
In the fifty years that followed, Dr. Patel points out, agri- 
cultural laborers increased to about two-fifths of the total 
agricultural population. 

After tracing the activities of the banias, mahajans, saukars 
and zamindars and the impact upon the halis, kamias, padials 
and ryots, he notes that at the base of Indian agrarian society 
are 42 million landless agricultural laborers, “four-fifths of 
whom are condemned to a status of perennial underemploy- 
ment.” To these he adds tenants-at-will and sharecroppers 
and concludes that “approximately seventy-nine million or 
more than seventy percent of the agricultural population have 
no rights in land.” “No wonder”, he declares, “that the 
cultivators in India are so poor and the per acre productivity 
is very low and falling; and that the shortage of food con- 
stitutes the weakest link in the entire Indian economy.” 

How many of these millions will be provided with land 
under India’s current five year plan with its provisions for 
vastly increased reclaimed and irrigated acreage, femains to 
be seen. Certainly this and the land reform measures of the 
various states offer hope for an improvement of those at the 
base of the agricultural pyramid and for the survival of free 
democracy in India, 


College of The City of New York JEROME B, COHEN 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN THE COMING WORLD. Edited by 
Philip W. Thayer The Johns Hopkins Press, 


1953. 306 pp. $4.75. 


Baltimore: 


In mid-summer of 1952, the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies at Johns Hopkins University was able to attract 
to Washington a gratifyingly wide variety of talent—-govern- 
ment officials, diplomats, businessmen and teachers—to discuss 
Southeast Asia’s place in the world. ‘Twenty-two papers writ- 
ten for this conference by sixteen Americans, four Asians and 
one Englishman are now available in book form, grouped under 
the five headings of political SC ience, economic 8, culture, law, 
and proposals for the future. Almost to a man, the American 


participants were concerned with the role of the United States 
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in the area and its relation to the spread of Communism there. 
The section somewhat misleadingly entitled “political science” 
is devoted entirely to the study of that problem, and in this 
field the papers of Rupert Emerson (on “Our Responsibilities 
in Southeast Asia’) and George Kahin (on “Postwar Problems 
in the Southeast Asia Policy of the U.S.) are outstanding. 
In the economics section, which could well have received more 
extensive treatment, the contributions by E. H. G. Dobby on 
Southeast Asia’s food and by C. J. Shohan on national eco- 
nomic planning in the area seem the most illuminating and 
original. In the chapters under the head of “law,” a re- 
markably objective and fresh analysis of Burmese customary 
law has been written by Maung Htin Aung. 

Any such symposium is bound to be uneven and spotty, 
and to invite over-many generalizations. All the authors are 
well informed on their particular subjects and appreciative of 
the growing importance and dynamism of Southeast Asia. The 
trauma left by colonialism in the region is recognized, as is 
the need to convince the peoples of Southeast Asia that the 
free world has spiritual as well as material contributions to 
make to the consolidation of their new political independence. 
But to this reviewer, the conference seems to have given too 
little attention to the study of specific indigenous trends that 
in the long run may well have a greater bearing on the re- 
gion’s evolution. 

In this mosaic of papers there are alse many gaps. Such 
subjects as the growing authoritarianism of the individual gov- 
ernments, the development of local administration, and the 
potential of the newly created national armies and police, as 
well as a wide array of economic phenomena, merit more than 
incidental treatment. A little more careful proof-reading would 
also have eliminated errors in the names of countries which 
occur on pp. 53 and 83. 


Eze-sur-Mer, France VIRGINIA THOMPSON 


NEW IPR PUBLICATION 


THE SOUTH SEAS IN TRANSITION. By W. E. H. Stanner. 
Sydney: Australasian Publishing Co. New York: IPR. 448 
pp. $6.00. A new survey by an Australian anthropologist of 
economic reconstruction and social change in New Guinea, 


Fiji and Samoa. 
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